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. . This'' paper describes training inncMtions currently 
taking place, in a pre-service teacher education .prograa. The 
experiences are designed systenatically to facilitate * - 

self* develop sent. They include Jtt learning aticot husac deTelcpnent 
througrh autobiographical refledlion; |2) applying Transactional 
Analysis to peer and professional relatiohshijps; and (3) inproTing 
helping skills via peer-counseling experiences. Student self«report 
and course eT.alnation d^ta fron four senesters are offered. This 
eTidence shows that preservice ^teachers find .these personal 
developaenV eiperience#^usef ul for increasing their 
self « understanding ^nd their pr<^ssional effectiveness. (Author) 
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As a psychologist I am .continually, amazed to discover how few teacher education 

erf : ~ » ^ • 

pj programs inglude developmental psychology in their core curricula. How can teachers 
, work withotit a sense of tlfe* progress of human development? Courses in Educational - 
Psychology at^tempt to deal with some aspects of Ihuman liehavior with decreasing 
emphasis on ^developmental psychology and greater emphasis on learning theory' (Gaite, 
1975; Nunney, 1964) • Whi,le learning theory can help teachers organize and deliver ' 
formal instruction, it does not de^l directly with interpersonal, emotional, and motivation- 

r 

al issues. These issues - which concretely, include getting along with other teachers ^d 
students^'*discip(lining" and "m6tivating"students,, and finding oneself in the teaming 
role -••concern teachers*, especially beginning teachers, more than instructional issues^ 
' (Fuller, 1969, 1970; Battler, Grinder, and Clark, 19,^1) • Psychology has a great deal^- 
say about how people get along and the developmental experiences which set the stage f<^ 
this, including those aspects of cognitive development which influence the way persons '^"^ 
perceive the world and their relationships to it. The tht^ei approaches to teacher ' ^ 

^self-development described in tffis paper are concerned with helping pre-service teacheirs 
understand how paoi)le develop- particular strategies for getting along with each .other. , 

Yet^there is more to this story. Teachers are always a patty to their relation- ^* 
6hip6 with their stadonts and colleagues. In fact, it can be argued that it is the 
teacher's personhood that is central to his or her interpersonal' effectiveness with 
students and colleagues. While learning about th^ processes A development probab^y^ 



O 



will he helpful^to teachers who are attempting to facilitate' their students 
development, such intellectual understanding in no way^ ensures that teachers will* 
integi;ate the theory into their interactibns with students. Each teacher's personal 
development is a more potent determinant of »his or her behavior, with students arid , 



colleagues. For example, teachers' needs for af t.i^ction ♦aod approval will affect their 

- , * / ■ 

O ability to set limits for children. Teachers' belief y about women may affect their 



-4 • ^ . • ' . ' •■ • 

'^behavior toward little girls. Needs "to appear strong may subvert attempts to em- 
pathize with stude^ita. Teac^iers* demands for atfection can undermine* students* autonomy. 
Feelings about 'the^r own worth and powej: influence teachers' relationships with super- 
visors ancl^ colleagues. The life experiences which lead teafchers'*to assume'these^^views 
are also important aspects of developmental psycholo/y, 

if 

Development of self-'Concept, self-esteem, and beliefs about other people is 

If . f 

.carried on mostly in families, and to some extJent in schools. Children are powerfully . 
influenced by the ways their parents and peers relate to them. And^ while fai&ilids ^ 
• are more'potent influences in the mostr plastic \formative .(first five) years, schools not 
only have the potential to serve a* continuing (after 5) itiflyence on* person de^^elopment, 
but also the potential to remediate problems not resolved in the pre-school ye,ars. As 
d,^\(*eloping j)ersons,' teachers* were influenced by the same factors as were the students 
'jifiom they teach. Understanding their own development can permit^teachers to become more 

empathic with their students as well as to help students in their quests for selfhood. 
■So, although it could be fruitful to' instruct teact^ers about theories of human 
development^- it would be more academic than fruitful if teachers' awareness of Aeir 
own courses of development were not part of the formula. So the thrfee approaches 
I am abofit to describe all have two sides to them: • a^"prof e^ionai and tiheoretical" 
aspect, and a perspnal aspect. The assumption is that^f/^leachers aren'fc/part of the 
solution, they may become T>art of the problem.' 

• Let; me be specific for a moaent about the kin^s of developmental concerns that 
the^e three approaches corifeijler. I am concerned about the t)Ossibility that un- 
tested preconceptidbs may prevent teachers from seeing the£r studenta realistically; 
or that unresolved J^nter personal issues may distort their views of and ejcpect-r 
ati^s about their students. These same conflicts may make it,diff icult" for teachers 
to ^njoy being with their stu^^ts. Teachers need tb be able to find enough sources 

of satisfaction in their personal lives tha.t they will not look to students to' 

\ ' * 

' aypply their needs. It is my ^iew that to facilitate students' emotional development, , 
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teachers need to be relatively secure persons, who experience life fully |ind Who can 
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help students grow to appreciate Tife's meanings and ambiguities. It takes effort 'to 

" .. . ■ : ■ ■ ■ ■: ) 

becomfe this sort of person, I believe that it is appropria£e for a teacher education 

program to offer this\ point' of view and to provide self -development experiences which 

' * / ' ' ' 

Encourage s'tudents to explore their .personhood in these w^ys, " ^ ' 

^ Although this is a value-laden position, it has been supported by research which 

demonstrates that teachers' effectiveness in the classroom is related to their -develop- 
ment as persons. For exampfe^ Art Combs' <1969) research' demonstrated convincingly 
that more effective teachers see themselves as more adequate, trustworthy and self- 
revealing than less effective teachers. More Mcently, Berliner and Tikunoff (1977) 
identified a number of variables that distinguished effective from ineffective teachers. 
Among them were things like degree- of accepting students' feelings and attitudes, 
spontaniety, and, (negatively related to effectiveness) .belittling children in front of 
others and seeking recpgnition from the students. These variables are clearly related 
' to the teac^iers' own needs, cotiflicts, .and behavior patterns. 

.While iThe three'' a'pproaches' to teacher ,s^f-developinent I am aboutNtQ describe 
differ in content and strategy, they share a commorf goal: *^to help teac^rs learn about 
the processes of human devleopmeijt as well as to facilitate their own development; as ^ 
persons. In endeavoring to- help studenta see the meaning of theory in fhei^^^wn Lives, 
I Hope that ^the students and I both go beyond our current .perceptions of ourselves and 
• others to find more .ef f ective^wiys of b^ng with ourselves and our studenta. 

' . / ^ ' ' Context * 

* * The^approaches to teacher self -development I will be descr ibiligf^are part of 

Syracuse University s tmdet graduate, pre-service teacher educator* program. The 

. ^ ^ ^ . / , ^ ^ * 

program lAelf is innovative since students, have practical ex^)eriences via field 

placements beginning in their first Ediifcation ^cour^e and continuing throughout their 

professional education semesters. This begins with experiences in tutoring and pb- 

^^^^serying childr^ri.^ Eleihentary education majors spend two days each week, in schools 



in their first full-time semester, three days weekly during the second, and 'full-time ' 
duting their student teaching semester. Secondary majors follow a similar pattern, • 
but yith somewhat less- time in schools. All students also take methods courses, most 



of which are otie-credit nttni courses which meet on c^fpus for two hours weekly for seven 
weeks, as well as a full compliment of liberal arts courses. The workload is demanding. 
The^pressure of being in field situations ad<^ — helpfully, I think — to students* 
concerns^ about their potential to become good teachers and their feelings about teaching 
as a career. Working closely with children, experieijced* teache^«, and peers also raises 
many interpersonal questions and problems. 

' , ' «■ 

The three minicourses I of f ear dan be delated to ^he kinds of interpersonal 

% • ^ ' * 

situations which occur in the.f^^ld, as well af 'to personal issues with friends and 

" ^-"^ , ^ 

family. Although the ^th?« workshops — ''Human Development," "Helping" Skills, " and 

'S^f'j^eali2ation"^^re electives, scheduling problems have -often reduced students' 

option^, and^^^ome of the students took these courses more out of necessity than out 

of fr^a choice. j * 

, ; ' ■ ' ' > ' 

Tfte Minicourses . 
-- * ^ * ' 

Human Development is the latest of these minicourses to be developed. It came 

• , , / 

about* when it became apparent that our new program did not offer any courses dealing 
expl^.city with theory of chiid development. Although some students took Child qr 
Adolescent Development in the Psychology department, few were familiar^with . • 
psychological processes and issues in human- deveiopBjent which might- help them to bett€r 
understand their students and themselves. Now that t think bafck, filling this void 
with a <)ne-credit, 14-contact-hours minicourse was no smal^ challenge.' I made some 
value-laden decisions^ and concluded that annimportant focus to consider was nurturance, 

J . • • • ^ 

/"largiely as provided in the family, including the kinds of inf:eractions that occurred 
between pareifts and children and among the children andf the effect of these interactions 
on developmjent of self-concept and exp^tations aAui other people. I iilso decided" 
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-that for this to, have ^ deep meaning for students, it had to be. based on resFl das^s of 
developing people, including themselves. I chose to use an inductive strategy to en- 
courage students to generate their own "*principles" of development., «I found an 
anthology pf childhood autoBii^graphies of famous people (Milgram and Sciarra, 1974), 
adapted some structured interactions from. Peoplema'king (Satir, 1972), and devised a 
series of mini- lectures on topics like what it means to be iinurtu/rant" person, the 
family social situation and children's feelings, modellingt the development ^f self- 



esteeip, and the effects of birth order on sibling relationships and self -concept. 



Each course meeting proVid^d a mini-lecture,, structured interactions which invited 
students to consider childhood feelings in the light of their own histories, and 
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discussipn- . . _ ' * ' / 

s 

« * » / 

Here is^ an illustration of how the variotis , activities worked together. In the 
context of family interactions, I wanted to introduce Freud's hypotheses about the 

Oedipus. and Electra situations as paradigms for some of the conflicts that arise in 

r 

* m 

iajnilies. My experience as. a student and as a teacher was tliat if the^se ideas weje 

introduced at all, they were introduced in such an iqtellectualized way^^s to seem 

» * * * 

like the ravings of a madman. (When I was aa uhdergraduate at Illinois, one^chilS 

psych teacher told us npt to bother with Freud, as his work was passe). My personal 

search for self -understanding was quite the contrary. \l thought ^<ihat, whea considered^ 

from the point of vievi- of a chil^d*s feelings, the, Oedipus and Electra conflicts' were^ 

' . ■ V •• ■ • 

mpi^e bielievable, and were at least ^useful metaphors for the emotional^^nflicits children 
face. So, in the* Human Development ^c lass, students first read childhood autobiobraphies 
or Eleanor Roosevelt and Dick Gregory, in which tbei^ Oedipal and Flectral conflicts 
were explicitly reca^ed, but not intell^c'tualize^. ]^or example, ^t one po^nt in his 
childhood , 



Gregory l^^rally attempted 'to murdet ^lis. father when his father wandered ^ 



hoiD^ drunk 



after ^1ft)nths of absence aAd beat up' his mother. In between visits, GregoYy'3 



mother -haih invited a nearly symbiotic' attachment iand hds father*s Return brought" 
oat* livid jealousy and contusion in the boy. .While Eleanor Roosevelt*s feelings were 



' -6- '- . : 

. ' ' ■ 

^ ■ ■ ' ' / • ** 

^ not acted out, her recall of childhood jealousy of her mother is *equSlly vivid, and ^ 

' ' * * / 

^ her .plan^ to marry her fatherland have-T:hildren with him are explicitly ifecounted. As 
students read these aut;obiographies, we did some role pl'aying in class, which was des^ned 
to Invfte* recall of some oi their feelings as children. One of the vehicles for this 
' • was a parent-child situation developed by Virginia Satir (1972). Workings in' pairs, one 
Student statids while the other sits on the flotfr at his or her feet. They engage in 
conversations, take in the gcenery, and reliabl^Tbeglri' to sense wlhat: it is like to feel 
kittle among giants, what it is like to feel less adequate and a bit -weaker than the ♦ 
* 'parent". These- 'feelings play an important part in early development and* can Influence 
children's perceptions of themselves. Sometimes preality-testing does noi totally ' 

correct these perceptions as people grow older^ By reexamining such early feelings, 

/ . , ^ * 

^college students are alerted to the. conditions that invite Oedipal and Electralc feelings. 

Instead df an exercise in labelling somewhat unbelievable developmental\^ stages, the 

\ 

unit becomes a realistic characterization of one of the important life crises. At 
^ ^ this point in the unit, 1 introduced Frei^^s formulations and invited students to 
compare their^^^nceptualizatiOns of what goes^n with children with his view. I 
might add that, in future versions of this unit^ I will add to my minilecture th6 
recent research , interpretations by Fisher and Greenberg (1977). In considering Freud's 
h:^pot!\esis that boys identify with their fathers to resolve their Oedipal conflicts, 
they provide data whigh ?hows that t:he identification comes not out of, fear of the 
'father,. but leather from the father's nurturing invitation to give up the conflict and 
work together toward the boy's growth into manhood. 

Since the arrange^nts for this workshop differed somewhat from most university 

*k courses, they are worthy.^ note. What woulci be requirements in most courses were 

defined as reSpons,i'bilities; responsibilities which we all shared. " The participants' 

responsibilities included reading short autobiographies (Milgram and Sclarra, 197A) . 

and sections of Lldz's The Person (1976); becoming personally ^nvplv^d in outside 

work^ which included personally reflective experiences; sharing their ideas and ex- 
* * >- ' 

periences in short, weekly papers; and evaluating their progress in the course, iijdluding 
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. J I ' . 

assigning their own grades. My responsibilities include;S identifying useful outside- » 
of-class experiences; structuring class time; providingX personal feecp^ack Qn weekly 
papersj prbviding' mlnilectures; and serving as a resource person. There were no term ^ 
. papers, inultiple-choice tests, book reports, or final exams. Only an occasional student • 
^ found it difficult to take responsibility f^r participation in the activities, and wl^ 
^ wasted no time playing the grading game. JUost of the participar(fcs put in more than 

the usual amount of time appropriate for a. one-credit course, and the data that J will 

7 * ' ' » . • 

present later in the paper shows that most of them found it a worthwhile experTence. 

ft 

/ • . ' 

Helping Skills . The second approach I^am describing was one of the. first minicourses 

offered in our redesigned teacher education program (the first grOup was in Fall 1974), 

and, from the first, had a practical focus. The goals yere to help students learn 

about and become effective at certain spepific inte^rvietl^ing skills: to be able to 

paraphrase (rpflect back)j accurately what someone said; to impr#7e capacity for accurate 

empathy; to become proficient perceiving both vejrbal and nonverbal commiitiications; 

and to begin tfa develop effective use of self-disclosure of feelings 'in helping sit- 

uations. Working toward . these goals could take up the greater ^share of energy in a ' ' 

, graduate progr^ in counselling psychology. To make matteifs worse, administrative re- 

arrangement' of the schedule reduced contact time in later offerings of the course from 
. i - ■■ . ■ - 

,>• , 

th^ original 24 to 14. EveA in the shorter format, however, we have been abl^ to 

u - 

, * r ' ^ 4 \ ^ ' 

introd«c6 some of the basic issyea in establishing helping relationships and hafe been 

^ . r ' ^ . • .... 

able ^,ti!^ develop some minimal proficiency in listening and. responding,. .As will be 
sho^ In the data section students' evaluations of this course were quite positive and 
they'^^eem to have applied wkat they learned'to both personal and prof ess ionaf* situations. 

, / ' Workshop time was spent in describing and modelling basic slJfclls,* in practicing 

.thfe skills, and in discussion of individuals' experiences l^n and outside of the, workshop. 
''Vfery little theory was Introduced, primarily some of Carkhuff's (1969)- ideatf-to provide 
. -a sense oj. .the^course of development of helping relationships — and aspects of Combs' 
' (1969) work to add substance and to provide a bridge between theory and practice. 

ERLC 8. ^ 
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Hany of the exerci^s used were inspired by the work of Danish and HauerJ (1973) and 
Egan (1975). These zeroises included |)rapticing "at>^ending" behavior, ;Ii«e,, good 
posture, eye contact, and voice quality; accurate identification ^f others' expressed 
feelings; giving accurate reflection of content; anii considering alternative responses 
to others* statements. Time spent on "practicing" self-disclosure to invite open-ness 
from others .offered opportunities for shariiig personal concerns. This was sometimes ^ 
done In^pairs t^o buil'd trust more quickly. Sometimes Jthis matetial ;>mov^fcllnto the 
group.* There were ihany opportunities to discuss relationskips with children, f Anilies, 
and peers. Shading of rttese concerns, was often appropriate to the course content, and 
helped students consider their styles of relating- to others as well as alternative 

r ^ ^ ' 

behaviors./ . " , . 

Self Realizatj.on .. The third approach was designed as an o|l^ortunity for students 
to increase their ^elf -awareness. The focus was on the studeijts thetmselves: how^they 
interacted with peers, relatives, and children, i and the life fexperiences th^t predispo^^ 
them to behave in those ways. The theory that served as a medium for these explorations 
was primarily Berne's Trai^actional Analysis (cf. Berne, 1973), with additions (and 
'improvements) f rom'psychoan^.iytical psychology. . Like fielping • Skills, the oWginal . 
version of this ininioourBe. provided about 28 hours of contact time, whicft was reduced 
in administrative reorganization a year later to 18. Consequently, atl ongoing encounter 
group,- part of the original plan, was dropped in favor of structured tasks (for pairs 
and groups) whith were designed to encourage self -revelation and exploration more 
systematically than was possilSle in the encounter groupg. So the most recent format 
was about evenly divided between miKilectures (on TA and related theory) and structured 

#« • 

interpersonal "encounters. i 

■ • * % 

. A brief overview ol some of the theory presented as:' well as the interactive 

experienc^es employed may provide a sense of the is*sues *open to exploration in thi§ 

i .workshop. A major topic wias strojces: how people stroke 6ach other physically, 

O yer bally and nonverbally; the origin of stroking styles in early family ^interactions; 

, / y 



^nd the ways people manipulate each other to get strokes; research on the impact of 
kinds of stroking on dtevelopment^ e.g. how a lack of ear^y emotional contact can lead 
t^ marasmus. Students worked in pairs and group discussions to explore the kinds of V \ 
stroking that occurred in their families apd their current needs and styles of stroking. 
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Berne's the^if^ about personality development — the^jrole and function of ^jhe 
Parent, Adult, and^^Child ego states — was aliso introduced a]|d compared with Freud's 
concepts x)f Superego, Ego, and Id. Students practiced identifying ego states repres^nt*- 
ed in various role-playing situations, paying particu^arittent^on to nonverbal ones. 
Wof-k outside of class dealt with identifying ego states in inferactions students el>- * 
served between their peers and their own' students in schools. 'Other aspects of 
Transactional Analysis that were considered included/ psychological games and their 

. functions; life positions (the "I'm OK/You're OK" ^rl'd views and the events that lead 
people to assume those positions); and, when time^enpitted, a brieS introduction to 
the ^ea of lif6 scripts. InteryleW schedules 'were'pro>lided to pairs of students .so '( 
th5t they-.could better ideiitify the styles pf tKeir ^arfsactions with other people and 
tb' facilitate recall of early family experiences th^ lejd them to assume vi^ws of 
themselves and otheVs* From my perspective, the short amount of time available re- 
strict ed the kinds of emotidnal involvements that lead to substantial increases in 
self -awareness. .On the other hand, students' saw the experiences personally meaningful, - 
perhaps in part because so few university experiences are available for this kind of 
self-explorai^ion. The outride work may'also have played a majpr part in the usefulness 
of Che experiences, Studeqts regrf. j ^ ^ n to Win and at their' discret^n, worked though the 
Gestalt Therapy -'inspired self-awareness exercises provided throughout. Tbey also 
sampled from a reading list, and worked through some observation tasks, for example,- 
categorizing the kinds of strokgB given in an episode of "All In the Family." As in 
the other two courses, students assessed their o%m progress via a self -evaluation In- 
strument provided by the -l^sti^uctor , and on the basis of their self-assessmentV combined 

with ongoing feedback from the instructor and the afher participants, assigned their own 



grades, ' in Human I^ev^lppment , it was m^de clear f^m the beginning ^that the - ^ 
responsibilities foe getting something out of the workshop' was shared with the 
instruct/far • ^ , * . 

' - ^ ' • * ■ ' \ 

. Students'. Assessments of Their Minicourse Experifences 

^ Since the fitst Helping Skills workshop was offered in Spring 1974, .asSessmepts 
of the participants' experiences in all three minicour^es have been made periodically, 
primarily via a wide variety of course evaluation* instruments. The data gathered 'in • , 
this way was used^ primarily to improve the courses*^ Although different open-ended / 
questionnaires were employed at various times, two instruments used dujfing tljf past 
ye^r were admii^istered to all three minicouf^. These were the Cpurse^ Evaluation 
Supplement' and the Relationships Inventory. The results from recent administrations 
of these instruments will be present^ since they permit comparisons ..betweven the out- 
coftreaj^oj: the three workshops. In adcfition, data from course evaluation^^or. three 
semesters of Self Re^lizatioji will be .considered* " « ' ' 

\ The Course Evaluation Supplement asked students to '^ojnpare a given minicourse 
to other Education courses that they had\taken at -Syracuse University. (School of 
Educ'^tion requirements ensured -that part^cipants^had taken at ^east the .Introduction ^ 
to Education course; most students had tak^n at least two other minico6rses .) - The 
items in fhis • survey, along with means and standard deviations, are shown in Table 1. 

' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' • " 

-The figures are for the ^priVig 1977 offerings of the workshops. (The Course Evaluation 
Supplement also was ackninistered to The helping Skills and Human Development groups in 
Fall 19^6. Means for all of the items^exc^pt no. 9 were ordered ident^^lly as^for t!ie 
Spring *3^977' sample.)' There is a great jieal of or^0c to ^e data; a number of 
inferences caft ber'^ade about the comparative effects of the workshops tn the participant 

Consider iteb'#l, for example, which astced students tp rate the minicourse in terms 
of how useful it was in helping them IHSS^ome better teachers. The course that was 
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most bekavioral, most techriique^oriented ~ Heli)ing Skills — -was rated' highest among 

' ? ' ' ■ ' . ' * • ■ • . " 

the thVee groups,-^ Huaan^D^elopoent,. vhich ?ocussed on both children' and adults, was 

rated next, inost,useJuij,*'ana^^lf Realization, which focussed on fhe participants, • . 



tKemselves.'wds found I'east; useful in helping, the participants become better teachers. . 
Item 2, which dealt yAt^ jhWdehts' rabi'ngs of the usefulness of a workshotj' i-n increasing 



^ - .rkshop i-n increasing 

self -^understanding, elicited comparable results ♦ Self -Realization, in which the > 
' main goal was self-understanding, .Va^ arated^^^highest. Helping S^kil'ls, which permitted 
the next most per soiially-lnvested iijieractipng class , was rated next^ highest ,^ ^nd 
Human Development, with a mor^ theoretical focus, w*s sfeen as least useful for sel/f- 
und'erstanding^ In^erms^pf tlnderstandihg children, responses to Item #3- also reflected 
the different course orientations.* Human Development ; Vhich, i«n\lar^ part, focussed fin 
' the e'motipnal experi^ences^ol^he growing ^hild,' was g*ven the highest rating. Helfftng ' 
--^xUs, which virtually ignored the pfocesses of development per se, was* r*te2l lowest. 

Self Realization, which; while focussing on ^the participants, presented a theory of * 
.personality formati<^, was, seen as haying a relatively moderate impact on hej-ping the - 

participants understand children. This contrasts with the first item. In which^he 
. behavioral appr^jach (Helping Skills) was seen as, most useful in helping students^ -V 
become better teachers, whi:^.^ Humati Development was seen as having more impact :in ' * 
^ increasing their undetstandingr of children. ' M^-''. - 

Items 5, 6, and y^.represent the three factors :^sol^t£d' in Syracuse University's • 
campus-wide Instruction^Vftating ^^urvey^ (gtern ^nd ftichman, a973) , -wtiich focusses on \ 
^ instructors' performance. The three items were included* in'' the Course Evaluation- 
. Supplement to eompar^^ the -balance of these factors in the personally^oriented mini- 
•bourses. The fact that instructor warmth was rated virtualfy identically '^Eor all thr 
workshops lei^ds credence to the suggestions that instructor varla^s did not account 
fov the dlff.ef*nces in outcomes betweeh the -minicourses. Ilie ratings of class discussions ^ 
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correlate highly with the amount of time students, spent in Interaction in the wpirkshpps. 
Perhaps three-quarters of the. worksl^op ^time in Helping' Skills was devoted to practice 
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- of specific skill|5 6r ay)up discussion. In S^flf Realization J abouf half of the time. 
, was -spent- on dyaiic and^ small-group encounters, and ia Human' Deyelop^ient, perhaps one-., f ^ 
^ third^of the contact time was devoted to diScussioAs. It is somewhat^ embarrassing *to * * ^ 
report to this august body (it migfTt be somewhat legfs embarrassing in September) that, • 
of the three factors represented in items 5," 6, and 7, "intellectual challenge" was ' 
. uniforml/ rated lower than "instructor warmth" and "class discussion^." It is even 
.mor6 ^barrassing for thi6 ps^choanalytical^-or^ented psycho^^ to report that,' 

of 'the three minicourses, the behavioral i^^/^^^^^^ seen' as most - 

intellectually challenging. I feel confident tSRat' th;Lfe was due to the fa^t that, 

tfincjp the behavioral approach offered the least in thje way of explaining ^ behavior, ^ . 

* . - *' * 

it seefied the mos{^ puzzling to^ students, and therefore was seen as intellectually 

stimulatii]fe. As- to -the overall relatively low ratings^iven intellectual ch^iilenge ' . 

'ifor these minicourses, the best I c^n* say is'that it. makea sense! A relatively lay-ge 

amount of time^'was spent in these* wf»rk^ops on interactive experiences; *:^ative ^to 

most university courses*, less time was/ spertt on learrjing theoretical material. In a 

way, it shows a Veakness of the minicoursep, since person development. Is an' intellectually 

• ' " I / ^ . ^ ' / " ' 

souf^d and challenging /field of^study. On the othe!l%and, compared -to most univeiTsity 

courses^ tbese worksKo|^s haye ^ much clearer focus on- personal development for the 

•students, and the less intellectualizing about this, the better.. At any rate, in future 

versions of these minicourses, I hope \o introduce mdr,e theory > iw^efully without • 

sadrific^^ the personal orientation'. * «^ * , , ' ' 

A few additional remarks about !the datd in Table 1 are' in order. At^irst'gl«^ce,' 
It^s^s surprising that personal feedback' from the instjruc^tor *(ijfem 8) wasVrated • ' 
lowest fbr the most petsonally oriented workshop (Self Realization) and highest in thW^ ' 
^most^theory oriented workshop (Human Develoitoent) . There' are good .reasons) for this> 
seeming paradox. In the. Human Develbpmei^t workshop, studenp , wrote-, a short P ^ f^ ^ * 

week on both* theoretical and ^personal^ issties. The instructor «responji*ed to eB[ paper 
</^th in<flVidual comments. "Students in Helping Sfcills submitted three or four written 
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exerpises during the coursfe and those in the most recent offerings of Self Realization 
only submitted two or three sucij' papers'. Thus,^the ratings correlated positively with 
the amount of feedback provided. In earjy versions of Self Realization^- students res- 
pOTtded^^ii writing to many ot the exercises in Born to^ Win and the ipstructot pro-,, 
vided. personal feed-back: Also, in th^ earlier versions of this minicourse, the- 
greater (nearly double) amount of contact time permitted "here-and now" feedback via 
the eticounter group work. Both of these avenues for sharing provided more interaction 
with the instruotor. Sinc^ early course evaluations 'tadicated that these approaches 
were useful for in^ny students, I will again include them wheV future versions of the' 
minicourse hav^ longer formats. ♦ * • 

One of the anticipated outcomes of>personal development groups was that they 
would affect the ways the participants ^relate to other peoRle. In the^best of all 
* possible Korlds, this. could be assessed by objective observation of the par^cipants 
in home and field settings. ^ Since the city of Syracuse, N. Y., is only second best 
as possible wo^ds go, we gathered some self-report (f^ta, which at worst must be 
taken .with a grain of salt and at best must be seen as phenomeno logical data, the 
Relationslxips Inventory used for this purpose -contained three items, each with a 
rating scale and room for an open-ended reply. The three itariis, with means and 
standard deviations for t^e Spring 1977 groups, are shown in T^ble 2. (Please note 
that the scaies for this inventory were weighted oppositely to those in the Course 
Evaluation Supplement.) Throughout the groups, the rellfcionships that students 
saw as most\ affected by the minicourses were those with friends. Between the mini- 
course groups, the most positive effects on relationships with friends were reported 

by students ±ti Helping Skills. - Among the outcomes these student^ cited in response to 

' Ski ' ^ ' 9 

this question were: listening more and giving less* advice; being^ess negative and more 

open; idAitlfying friends' feelings more often and more' accurately; better eye contact 

in conversations; and more^ openness in expressing feelings. In contrast, participants in 

Human Development reported that their dealings jwith friends were affected in these 

ERIC . . . - 



ways: better' undetetanding of friends* behavior and its meanings; cleat0c perceptions 
of friends' personalities f increased awareness of how- friends affected the participants' 
behavjLor and the feelings they had about their friends; and more honest comxnunications 
with friends. Participants in the Self Realization group identified the followiag 
outcomes regarding their relationships with friends: mor^ open communications; clearer 
perceptions of how people see themselves; and better understandiijg of people's motivations, . 
both their own. and others'. Between' the three groups, there axe some similarities 
and some diflj^rences in outcomes concerning relationships witi friends. The points of 
departure seem to reflect the variations in approach between the minicourses. For 
example, participants in Helping Skills more often identified changes W terms of their 
behavior; students in Human Development reported better understanding of personalities 
and perceptiveness In the exchange of feelings; and those in Self Realization noted in- 
creased awareness of others' perceptions and of underlying factors in behavior. 

Although participants rate<i the impact of the workshops on their orelationships 

.with their families lower than the impact on relationships with friends and children, 
they cite3 a variety of outcomes — a variety which, again, -reflected the orientations of 

, the workshops. Students in Human Development repoi^ted these changes: better under-, 
stajading of and improved relationships with brothers and sisters; •Increased under- 
standing of their families' influence on their own development; increased ability to 

/see family members a^ individuals; and better understandifig,, of parents' comqiunication and 
feelings. One married student reported better relationships with her daughter. 
Several students said that they had nqt been ftx toucTi with *their families since the 
couif5e began. A few others reported that, as' one student put it, "After 22 years of a 
certain style, thi^s don't change much." Students in Self Realizatioil reported re- 
la tiveljr. fewer ways that the course affected rejationships with their families. Those 

, cited included better understanding of parents' behavior; more open communications; 

' and improved ability to make needs and views knoi^^. One thing to keep in mihd with the * 
^elf "Realization group is that, insofar as the .experiences affected self-awareness, it 
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- .is likely that, at a given time, some of "the stutfjents may have been re-experiencing 
negative feelings' toward their families as w^ll as positive. This is because, in> the 
• prociess of recalling early^family^ situations, people were likely to recall painful 
memorlres. as well as pleasurable ones. The studertts could" use both kinds of recall to 
help understand their perceptions of themselves^ others, and their options in dealing 
with other people, 

r « 

'""V^ I.ike their reports of changes in relationships with friends, students in Helping 
Skills tended to report DutComes regarding their ftoilies in behavioral terms. Changes • 
noted Included lisfe»ening lAore accurately to parents; more clearly perceiving parents 
feelings; and increased awareness of when (one Student) was "^tuning out" his parents. 

Consid^jd^ng that ^one of'*the long-range goa]^ of these three personal develop- 
m^nt experiences H/as to help ^oung HeachBrs improve^ their relationships with their \ 
students, it was. gratifying to find that participants found the courses to have a 
fairly strong, positive impact on these relationships. Students in Helping Skills 
gave the highest ratings in this regard and also provided many case examples. Out- * * 
comes they cited. included : greater awareness of children's wants and. needs; increased 
ability to communicate caring and concern to thei^r students; better cot^municating 

(as stjLidents) with their supervising teachers; more openness in sharing feeling^s with 

/, ^ ^ f 

kids' and a corresponding increase in th^ir students' openn^s; and being more attuned ^ 

to children's feelings. The students in Human Development report^ relatively fewer 

examples of the coutse's effects on relatidnshlps with/children?* Those that^were 

reported were m'ore family-oriented: more concern f<(r childrefij^l^me situations and 

their Impact on children; increased awareness of the subtler, Inf l\ience^ families hava 

on development (e.g.,^n self-concept and self-esteon) ; decreji'^ed judgmental behavior 

toward childten; »ore empathy fcfr/kids' fueling?; and. njpre awareness of t^e Impact of. ^ 

children's feelirigs on their' behavior . One or two students reported siti^tions in which, 

due to their course ^periences,' they interven^ in children's behalveii , iCie* , in finding 

a resource for .th^^ child at the schdol. ' Among the pu^omes rep^Drted by students in . 
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- -Self Realization were better understanding of how to communicat^with ki^Js; ability to 
. use a greater variety of apgroaches' In dealing with children, for example ways o£ 
setting limits; giving more positive strokes; an<f having a better understanding of how 
kids develop and how to improve the conditions for their conlhlnued development, ^ . 

. ' ■ • ■ - • , • 

In general, the collie students reported that^ these minicourses had a wide^ariet^ 

^ / ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

of effects on their relationships with friends, families,, and children. The outcomes 

Sr/^ ' 

reflected the orientations of the particular workshops. In a way it is surprising 
that any effects were reported. do not usually measure the Impact of university 
. courses , in terms of their effects on relati^shipsl Yet t;hese three minicourses^ 
even with a relatively limit^ed nOTibe!t of contact hours» seem to have had at l^ast 

some influence-— for the better, f^'sj^e students' value systems on the participants' 

lives outside the classroom. ^ . , * 



^ Since the student ratings discussed so far were based on workshops occurin^ Un / 
one semester, it is reasonable to ask about the reliability of these kinds of out^ . * 
comes. Data on Self Realization taken from course evaluations in previous semesters 
may be helpful in this regard. lable 3 suimnarizes stuaeht responses to three q^ue^tions 
which were asked on anonymous course evaluations in Fal^ 197^, Spring 1976, and 
Fall 1976 workshops* While these' questions are more general .than th6 ones asked on the 

m 

- more .recently-devised instruments, they suggest some stability im-the overall ipipa^t 
, • of the^inicour^ei^er thrfee terms. The only question which di??w a v^^ying ^pattern . ^ 
8 the cfne concerning students^ abilities to relate the workshop experience^ to 



professional concerns. As the previcliisly reported data showed, the S^elfi Realization 
workshop, with ^a ^ocus on the college students themsel^s, appeared to be' less: 
professionally oriented..^ jt . . \ % 



With the emphasis on self -development' in this mlnicourse, it is Instructive* to ' \ 
look at the kinds of professionally-related outcomes the students reported from their' 
Self Realization experiences in the threte earlier workshops. T^es^ included: under- ^ 
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standing What led to the choice, of a teaching career; realizing that the participant / 
had been c&refully guarding feelings when with students; trying less often to wiii" 
students' affection, having greater confidence "in dealing wit^ kids; being more 4ware 
of being condescending or control].ing with kitfs; having increased awareness of how 
children trigger certain emotions; realizing how older teachers act parental in giving 
advice; and understanding children better. ' . 

, Looking back On the de^opmertt of these approaches and students' reactions to 
^ their minicourse experiences , I f eel^leased dbout the way things have gone. Even 
^Hejping Skills and Hunban Development, which included the students' own /development as 
. only one of severaf goals, seem to have engige4 fhe students in self -exploration aod 
self-examination. The student self-report data avallaWe suggests that J:he exploration 
had positive effects,' both intrapersonally and. interpprsonally . The experiences in 
■ these minicourses support the notions, tl^at situations can be designed which encourage^ 

teasers' self -development, and that as teachers advance their own 'per sonhood. their 
- students .can also benefit . 
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, ' , Means and. Standa^gd ■Devlatiotts of S;tudent Ratings .of . . 
Items on the Course "Evaluation Stfppitaent (Spring 1977, Groups) 
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Item 



Human Devel. Helping Skills Self Realiz- 

N«25/27^ 'Jn»13/15 N«;.1/14 , 

b 



1. usefulness in helping, you become^ a, M 2.. Op • 1.75 2^7 

better y^acher . ' ^ s .95 « --92 - 

2., usefulne3^ in Jidping yovi gain M 1.77 * ' 1.33 1.18 

self -understanding' * s * ^.^79 .47 .41, 

V ^ < / / - / ^ ' ^ ^ 

3. usefi/li^ess.in helping you under- ' M 1.68 2.16 ' 2.00 
•"^• ^ stand children . 8 .69 ' .68 , -63 

4. usefulness in helping you* under- M * 1^90 1.'66 ,2.00 
" ' ' stand adults s .79. - .62 ' 11.89 

5. intellectual challenge' provided M , ' 2.19 2.08 ^ 2.55 

by* the couxse^ S' 1.09 . 

6. instructor's warmth^ M 1.45 * l.*l I-^ 

, ^ 8 .78 . .64 .69 

/ 7. rating of class discussions^. M 1.96 ^ 1.50, \ »1.73 

.79 .50' . ..79 



/X • ^ . s 



8. personal feedback provided by the Mv 1.31 * 1.58 * 2.09 

instmctor s- ,55 •75/ .94 

' 9. overall rating of the instructor ' H. 1.27 ► 1.41 ,1.64 

^ . 8 .53 • . -^9 .81 

' * ' ) \ T » 

10. overall rating of the course M 1.&6 • )..o6 . . ^1»36 

^ s 1.05 . . " ^47 r .67 



^•^25/27 means that, of 27 atud6nts enrolled in the coyrse, 25 filial out the 
evaluation. ' * * ^ 

^Ratings were made on a f^e-point scale, with 1.00»"Exceptlonal,/0ut standing", 
3 . 00»''Average'' , and 5. 00-' Unsatisfactory". * . 

^Items representing ;three main factors on Syracuse University 's*'*Ins^ructional 
Rating Survey" (Stern and Richman, ^1973) • ^ 
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Table. 2 
■ » \ 

Means and Standard Devlatlorid f br .Student Ratings oi 

Items on the Relationships Inventory (Spring 1977 Groans) 



°Mlnlcour«e Group 



Iteni 



Human^D^el. Helping -Skills " Self Reallz. 



N=24/27 



a • 



N=14/15 



N-10/14 . 



1. How has what you learned in this 
oinlcousee affected the w^ys you 
relate to friends? 



2. , 'How has. what you* learned In this 
minlcoursp affp.cted the" ways you' 
relate to your family? 



•M 

8 



M 

s 



4.17' 
.64 



3.96 
.74 



4.82 
.37 



^.89 
.63 



4.20 
.63 



3.70 
.63^ 



3. Hov7 has what you learned in this 
mlnlcourse affected the. ways you 
relate to your students or to 
children generally? 



M 

s 



4.17 
.80 



4.48 
.63 



3.90 
.88 



V24/27 means that, of 27 students enrolled in the course, 2A filled oii,t thfe 
evaluation. ' . * 

Itiems w^re rated on a f Ive-pointT^scale, where 5.00='f-very positively", 3.00»"not 
at alV\ and 1.00=''very negatively*^ ' , ' ' ' » 



Table 3 , . 
Summaries of Student Responses to Questipns 
About the Self Realization Minicqurse fOr Three Semesters 











Semester 






Question 




FaU 197 
N=24/25^ 


5- . Spring 1976 
^ N=21/28' 


Fall 1976 ■ . 
N=10/i3 - 


1. 


Would you recommend thia mini- 


Yes 


18 


21 


10 




course tot a 'friend? 


No 


0 


0 


0 






.Other 


2 


0 


0 


2. 


Have you been able to relate 


* 

Yes 


. 12 


14 






what 'you've learned to your 


No 


0 


2 


To- 




prof e'ssional Concerns? 


Other 


■ ' 8 




1 


;3. 


Has this course beea 


Yea 


18 


'•. 20 


9 




^personally meaningful for yoa? 


No 


.0 


0 


1 






"Dther- 


2 


1 


0 



N" 24/25 means that, of 25 students enrolled^ 24 filled out the course 
evaluation.' 



♦ Data summarized for two different groups meeting on separate days. 



